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NEW? 
In Textile Mill Equipment—Chemicals—Dyestuffs 


Southern mill officials and operating executives will find an interesting and 
comprehensive answer in our 


Annual 
Number 


issue of 
Present-day competition is making mill managements realize more fully than ever 
before, the necessity for plant improvements and modernization of machinery and 
methods. We believe, therefore, that this review of recent developments in equipment 


and products will be received with unusual interest at this particular time and that 
this Number will be retained and frequently referred to in the weeks ahead. 


In addition, our 1933 Annual Review Number will carry Clark’s Tables showing the 
1932 increases in spindles, looms and knitting machines—-data that is of vital interest 
to Southern mill officials. 


There will also be authoritative articles dealing with every phase of the industry. 


The South is Your Market Today—F ive Times as Many Active | 
_ Spindle Hours in This Section as in All the Rest of the Country 1 


THE BULLETIN COVERS THE SOUTH! 


Reserve Your Space In The February 16th Number NOW ’ 
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Position of Cotton in Competition 


With Other Commodities 


CoTTON IN COMPETITION WITH JUTE 


Jute,- regarding which compensatory tariff provisions 
were struck from the House Agricultural Committee's 
report, is one of the most important competitors of .cot- 
ton. Jute imports in the five-year period 1926-1930 
averaged 947,000,000 pounds annually, and competes 
strongly with cotton for use in bagging, twine, upholstery 
and numerous other purposes. It was estimated in 1929 
that the uses of burlap in this country were distributed as 
follows: 51 per cent for packaging mill feeds, wheat dairy 
feeds, potatoes, peanuts, alfalfa, barley, beans, cotton 
seed meal, rice and other agricultural products; 12 per 
cent for fertilizer; 8 per cent in the wholesale grocery 
trade; 12 per cent as wrapping material in the textile 
industry; 12 per cent for upholstery purposes and gen- 


eral domestic uses and 5 per cent for packaging flour for 


the export and bakery trade. In recent years cotton bags 
for shipping such products as potatoes, citrus fruits, 
onions, nuts, fertilizer and animal feeds have increased, 
its adaptability and reuse value making cotton, when 
prices are favorable, a desirable fabric for these purposes. 
There were approximately three and one-half million 
consumer-size packages of cotton used in 1930. In 
1931 the number jumped to over ten million, or about 
200 per cent, according to George A. Sloan, president of 
the Cotton- Textile Institute. 


This growing market for cotton would be lost if such a 
prohibitive tax as contained in the Farm Parity Bill were 
imposed. In fact, there would be a widespread substitu- 
tion of jute for every use in bags and containers where 
cotton fabrics have become firmly established, such as 
for flour and sugar, for the controlling reason that on 
account of the low manufacturing cost of such fabrics, 
the necessary price increase to the consumer of the fabric 


would be almost in the same ratio as the price increase of © 


the raw material. Therefore, the competition in jute un- 
der the Farm Parity Bill would seriously cripple one of 
the most important branches of the cotton textile industry 
and result in a tremendous decrease in the consumption 
of cotton. 


CoTTON IN COMPETITION WITH PAPER 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that 375,- 
000,000 cotton bags were used in 1931 as containers for 
shipping flour as against 188,000,000 paper bags for the 
same purpose. This favorable position of cotton as com- 
pared with paper would unquestionably suffer if the pro- 
posed tax on cotton were levied. Cotton mills, in fact, 
are just beginning to establish the use of cotton fabrics in 


the marketing of onions, oranges, potatoes and other — 
agricultural products, notwithstanding a slightly higher 
cost compared with jute and paper. Also, in the case of 
nuts progress has been made, the California Nut Growers’ 
Association having recently bought enough cotton bags 
to put up 12 per cent of the entire crop of walnuts where- 
as previously they had used jute. The particular advan- 
tages of cotton for these purposes have encouraged their 
introduction, but the preference for cotton could not 
withstand such a heavy differential as would be imposed 
by the tax. 


Paper towels, napkins and table cloths are severe com- 
petitors of cotton for these (omparative cen- 
sus figures are as follows: 


1931 1929 
Pounds 
67,000,000 73,000,000 83,800,000 


107,042,000 104,566,000 80,620,000 


It is reported that towel supply companies, which 
make up an important class of customers for the cotton 
industry, have lately been obliged to take on the distri- 
bution of paper towels so as to take care of numerous 
customers who are finding the cotton towel service too 
expensive. A heavy cotton tax would certainly accelerate 
this tendency. 


1927 


Cotton toweling 
Paper toweling 


COTTON IN COMPETITION WitH Woot BLANKETS 


There is is a delicate adjustment between cotton blan- 
kets and competing blankets made of wool and mixtures 
of cotton and wool. They fit in respective retail price 
ranges and the substantial increase in the price of cotton 
blankets that would follow the levying of the proposed 
tax on cotton manufactures would be seriously prejudi- 
cial to the competitive position of the cotton blanket. 
That this is a matter of grave importance to cotton man- 
ufacturers is evident from the 1929 census reports, which 
show that manufacture of cotton blankets amounted to 
66,000,000 square yards as compared with 56,000,000 
square yards of cotton and wool blankets and 18,000,000 
square yards of all-wool blankets. The present pricing 
of cotton blankets enables retailers to sell them at $2.98 
a pair.. The proposed tax would increase this price by 
about 40 cents. The result would be that the retailer 
would eliminate that number from his line and substitute 
a lighter and cheaper blanket in order to preserve the 
identical price range, therefore reducing the consumption 
of cotton by creating a greater preference for a wool 
mixed blanket or a blanket of all-wool. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Normal Costs a Necessity in 


Plants 


BY A. D. ROBISON 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


His article is not an attempt to tell you how to 

operate your cost systems, but is. an effort to try 

to convert you to normal cost methods. In these 
days of close margins and keen competition you cannot 
afford to be ignorant of facts as vital as those concerning 
your cost of doing business. 


There are many plants today still using the old anti- 
-quated actual costs, which do not reflect a true cost for 
selling purposes for the reason that the cost accountant 
or executive usually bases his selling price on monthly 
or quarterly periods at peak production. This is not 
general, however, but it is quite evident that this proce- 
dure is still being followed in many plants from the quo- 
tations submitted by some finishers. 
variation in prices is not due to differences in cost of 
labor and materials. The only variable factor would be 
their consideration of overhead expense. This item of 
expense does not vary with production because of the 
presence of many fixed charges. To charge the total 
overhead actually incurred, even if it could be accurately 
prorated to the product for the month in which it is in- 
curred, would therefore unduly burden production costs 
in slack periods and understate them in active seasons. 
Overhead should be considered as a function covering a 
complete business cycle and not be absorbed in produc- 
tion by method known as actual costs. 


Tust in passing I would like to call your attention to a 
comparison of costs and finishing price now prevailing in 
the industry. I understand that certain finishers are now 
quoting a price of .65 points per yard for finishing an 
80/60 plain backfilled white broadcloth. I have com- 
puted costs for several Southern finishing plants, which 
are well managed, and the lowest possible average normal 
cost of this finish is .86 points per yard. An analysis of 
this figure reveals the following: 

Points 
Department supervision and indirect labor .08 


Variable overhead expense —....._........ .14 
Constant overhead 

Total cost .86 


This results in a direct cost of .55 points per yard. 
That is the finisher is actually disbursing .55 of the .65 
points revenue to directly finish this particular fabric, not 
considering the administrative overhead burden. 

The purpose of business is service, but it cannot exist 
or continue without profit. It is an acknowledged fact 
that there should be a profit between selling price and 
cost, yet frequently this basis fact is overlooked when 


selling prices are cut to meet a competitor or to keep the’ 


plant rupning, which is perhaps good enough in itself 
but which may be in error through the fact that it does 
not take into consideration the cost. 


*Paper before Annual meeting, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 
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Such a marked 


It is a fallacy to presume that a finisher can fix his 
selling price based on cost. But if necessary to compete 
on basis of market, he should do so on exact knowledge 
as to whether or not his prices are above or below costs, 


as he should always consider that the day of reckoning 
lies before him. 


Even if the selling price is beyond his control, most 
certainly his cost should be within his control. If the 
demand has established a price less, for example, than the 
cost of the product, he has the advantage of discontinuing 
the line rather than waste all of his assets. In ordinary 
cases the finisher can control his costs to a large extent, 
but he can only do so if he knows all of the factors 
entering into the same. | 


Several years ago I knew an executive who would fre- 
quently request estimated costs on special finishes to be - 
processed and would instruct his cost accountant to base 
them on the best production periods available. This of 
course resulted in loss of. profit on these fabrics because 
his consideration of overhead expense was understated 
as he did not absorb the idle expense in the slack season 
in which the fabrics were processed. If this executive 
and many others in the industry had adopted normal 
costs, they would not be facing the terrible condition they 
are now confronted with. 

It is therefore vitally necessary that we adopt normal 
cost methods for selling purposes. 

I will pause at this time to give you a brief outline of 
a simple method to follow in adopting normal costs 
methods. . Expense would be distributed in the usual way, 
isolating the same into constant and variable overhead. 
Ascertain from past records of at least two years the 
operating percentage of each process, making adjustments 
to cover and change in conditions. This percentage would 
be used for increasing or decreasing your operating hours 
for the period. These adjusted hours would be the basis 
for your constant rate per hour. The actual hours oper- 
ated would represent the unit for the variable rate. The 
total of the two rates would result in a normal cost per 
hour. The above method is simple to operate and has 
many advantages too numerous to mention. 

In these times of distress, during which a period of 
readjustment is necessary and in some cases beyond our 
control, we should consider every possible method to 
alleviate expense. A good illustration of this fact is 
shown in the following comparison: A 64/60 backfilled 
muslin was finished for approximately three-quarters of 
a cent per yard in 1915 against a labor cost of $1.25 per 
day. The identical finish today is priced at 7% cents per 
yard while the labor cost is $3.30 per day. This shows 
an increase of 264 per cent on labor compared with an 
increase of 17 per cent in finishing price. From these 
figures it takes no clairvoyant to see the necessity of 
increased efficiency. 

Every industry is doing everything possible at present 
to try to correct the economic situation, and it is an 

| (Continued on Page 12) 
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Control 


Sources, raw materials, manufacturing steps 
and service that are ; thoroughly controlled, 
are better. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corpo- 
ration controls. Under this signature a 
group of formerly separate companies op- 
erates to supply almost countless industries 
with good chemicals. Fingers of a powerful 
hand, these departments are sensitive to. 
all developments in their particular fields, 
yet stable, because of the “check” of a 
parent organization ...a control exercised 


from the raw material up to the door 


of the customer’s receiving department. 


| AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Color Fastness Problems of the 
Dyehouse 


BY D. A. GRYDER 
E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


HIs I believe is a subject in which everyone that is 
connected either directly or indirectly with dyestuffs 
is interested. With the dyestuff manufacturers 
probably the greatest responsibility lies. It is they to 
whom we generally look to supply us with new and better 
products and to make possible the fulfillment of fastness 
demands of the consumer on the dyer and colored goods 
manufacturer.. The color companies are constantly trying 
to bring out new and better types of colors and remove 
all the known evils of the present ones. To them we owe 
a great deal. 


The dyestuff distributors and their laboratories are an 
important cog in the realm of our color sistem. Daily 
they render valuable service to the dyers by devoting 
their service and laboratories to helping the dyer give the 
best that is expected of him. Their laboratories are con- 
stantly being asked to match this or that shade or supply 
this or that dye in a suitable fastness for the colored 
goods market. Their technical men stand ready to aid 
the dyer in his troubles and to help where possible to 
promote good-will and understanding. 


To the dyer the problem is to take the dyes supplied 
by the dye manufacturers and apply them to all classes 
of fibers in a successful manner. To do this he must 
take advantage of his own knowledge and experience in 
colors, the ability to test them, plus the aid and co- 
operation of the laboratories who would help him to 
bring out the maximum ability of the dyes so as to give 
a satisfactory fastness. 

Ever since dyes have been in use, obtaining satisfactory 
fastness has been a serious obstacle to overcome. In the 
past thirty or forty years much forward progress and 
improvement has been made. In 1909, probably the 
most outstanding improvement occurred—the introduc- 
tion of the vat colors. This class of colors made obsolete 
many of the old types of dyes and today reigns supreme 
in many respects. They have wash fastness, light fast- 
ness, and in most cases, good bleach fastness, especially 
to chlorine. In their fastness to peroxide bleaching some 
of these colors could be improved, as hot solutions of 
bleach cause bleeding. At this point the dyer must use 
extreme care in choosing the proper colors. 


Along with the introduction of new colors come new 
processes and new requirements of these colors. 
say that the fastness problem will always be with us, for 
as each new color is introduced new fastness requirements 
are demanded by the ever changing demands of the cus- 
tomer. At the present time such a condition exists, due 
to the unusually slow market conditions brought on by 
lack of buying power of the consumers. The colored 
goods manufacturers and the dyers are being pressed to 
imitate more expensive cloths and cheaper ones. Partic- 
ularly is this true in the field of spreads, draperies, rayon 
crepes, undergarments, etc. To meet the price at which 
these goods sell the dyer must use the most economical 


Paper before Annual meeting, 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 


American Association of Tex- 
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considerably with this treatment. 


I dare | 


dyes if he expects to make ; a profit, hence direct colors 
are used, vats being too expensive. 


Tremendous quantities of these direct colors are being 
used at present, especially on rayon draperies and uphols- 
tering. The fastness of these colors is questionable. 
Their ease of application plus their low cost has over- 
shadowed quality to a great extent. 


Let us discuss this class of colors briefly, especially the 
so-called light fast group. We know these colors have 
very little wash fastness; however, some of these colors 
are improved by after-treating with various chemicals 
with which we are all familiar. This, however, makes 
matching the color more difficult, as most colors change 
The process of after- 
treating has gained quite a bit of prominence, especially 
in hosiery dyeing, in the last year or so because of the 
demand for a faster hose to washing. | 


The light fast qualities of direct colors are somewhat 
better, although not equal to the vat colors in this respect 
and not many, if any, will stand the rigors of a June or 
July sun in a southern window. In spreads both light 
and wash fastness are needed. The developed and sul- 
phur colors have simplified the problem on this class of 
goods, especially where brilliance of color is not so essen- 
tial. Any materials where direct colors are used should 
not be subjected to the same harsh or severe treatment as 
the more fast colors. However, this is often the case. 
Frequent complaints arise in the slashing of direct colors 
about bleeding in the size box. The inherent weakness 
of these dyes will not permit their use at boiling tempera- 
ture. The treatment of these colors should be tempered 
with a large portion of common sense. If serious trouble 
arises it is because of improper co-operation with the dyer 
or else utter disregard for the type of dye used. Unfor- 
tunately, the dyer does not always have control of the 
uses or processes to which the materials are subjected. 
He can only. hope that it is done by competent men, who 
endeavor to stay within the bounds of reason and to 
follow as closely as possible the standards and tests set 
up by this organization. There are no “fool-proof’’ col- 
ors. Just because some colors are bought and sold as 
sun-fast or laundry- fast does not mean that they are 
suitable for awnings or that they will stand a strong 
alkaline boil. 

Theoretically, we may test the various colors to light, 
washing or bleaching and obtain a very high degree of 
efficiency, but on a practical scale they will not be suc- 
cessful. Most dyers have a supply of literature given 
them by the various dyestuff concerns showing different 
percentage dyeings along with fastness charts. This in- 
formation is very helpful in a way, especially in obtaining 
the tone of the various colors tested. Otherwise, they 
only supply about as much information as a straw vote 
on some political problem—just an idea of what to ex- 
pect. Let us enlarge on that statement a little. How 
many dyers or technical men would depend on a formula 
taken from a sample book on which to make a dyeing? 
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None. Then isn’t it fair to expect just a general idea of 
fastness? Most tables give a fast to light rating of 1 to 6 
or a similar ratio. If these ratings were based on ex- 
posures made on a 2 per cent dyeing then a 1 per cent or 
a 3 per cent dyeing would have a different rating. The 
density of color effects the rate of fading very sharply. 
There is an inverse ratio between light fastness and 
wash fastness. The heavier the dyeing, the better the 
light fastness; however, the reverse is true for the wash 
fastness of the color. A heavy shade will crock and 
bleed much worse than light shades. The dyer must be 
careful in deciding the type of color to use as the wrong 
choice may cause trouble. For example, where light 
fastness is important, a black might stand eight to ten 
weeks but a grey dyed from the same color would be 
destroyed in a week’s time. In the case of wash fastness 


in heavy shades it may be necessary to change to naph- 


thols or vats to get the proper fastness. This condition 
is true in most cases as light shades show several times 
a faster rate of fading than heavy dyed shades. 


Let us discuss briefly one of the peculiarities of light 


and its relation to color fading. Direct sunlight is the 
most severe test to which any color will be submitted 
and in most cases fading is rapid. In subdued light, or 
light other than direct sunlight, the fading is slower and 
more uniform. We know that the intensity of light de- 


creases with the square of the distance from its source. 


That is, the fading of an object three feet from a window 
is nine timés slower than that of an object placed in the 
window. A color on upholstering or bedspreads probably 
would be satisfactory, yet the same color on draperies 
would not do. I pointed this fact out with a hope that 
dyers will be given full information as to what purpose 
the dyed materials are going to be used, so that they may 
be able to make a better selection of colors for that pur- 
pose. 


Another fastness requirement that the dyer must keep 
in mind is in the case of color combinations. Choosing 
the proper combinations for light and wash fastness is as 
important as choosing the proper combination for level 
dyeing. As the old saying goes, “A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link.” In regard to wash fastness, no 
combined shade is faster than the weakest color of the 
combination. However, this condition is not true in 
‘every respect in relation to light fastrress, Yellow FF 
and. Blue 4GL are considered fairly fast as self shades, 
yet in combinations the resultant green is much less fast 
than either of the two shades. In combinations of some 
other weaker colors an improvement in fastness is noted 
over the self shades. 


We know that by treating cotton with a strongly alka- 
line bath such as a mercerizing bath, that a much greater 
affinity for dyestuffs is set up in the fibres. Along with 
this condition another interesting thing happens, light 
and medium shades dyed on mercerized yarns have better 
wash fastness than the corresponding colors dyed on 
cotton. Another feature is brought out when dyed rayon 
and cotton are exposed together. The rayon seems to 


reflect light to a great extent thereby causing less fading 


than the cotton which absorbs more light. Sometimes a 
color dyed on rayon would be entirely satisfactory and 
yet the same color on cotton would receive a complaint. 
Seldom, if ever, do rayon garments receive as severe 
treatment as those made of cotton. Complaints, there- 
fore, are fewer. 


Today, dyeing of the various fibres in jigs, padders, 
packages or warps have reached a higher plane. The 
haphazard, or hit and miss method of dyeing is gone for- 
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ever in most dye houses. The skillful dyer is trained in 
his profession to apply scientific control methods to all 
his dyeings. To me it seems that the real problem of the 
dyehouse is not the actual dyeing operation but the choice 
of the proper color and the ability to test that color thor- 
oughly. I believe that you will agree with me that 90 
per cent of the dyeing troubles are caused from improper 
matching of the color before the dyeing is started or 
improper choice of colors for combination shades. If 
additions to the dye bath are necessary, faulty dyeings 
are usually the result either from streaks, poor fastness 
or damaged material through over processing. ‘This es- 
pecially is true in the dyeing of rayon yarns as the nature 
of this yarn will not permit abuse from any source. The 
successful dyer is not one who can make additions to a 
dye bath but one who can keep from making them. Not 
all of the dye houses have sufficient laboratory equipment 
for testing the fastness of colors so that the dyer may do 
justice to himself and to the colors that he uses. There- 
fore, he must depend on the tests and matches of the 
laboratory from whom he purchases the dye. The suc- 
cess of these colors depends to a great extent on the 
skillful way in which they are compounded. 


In recent years artificial light has been used for testing 
light fastness of colors with varied success. Not many 
dyers have access to a. Fade-Ometer but still use the 
crude, yet sure method, of exposing the dyed swatches 
to direct sunlight. This method takes a long time and 
where hastes is necessary it is out of the question. Test- 
ing colors by the Fade-Ometer does not always give ac- 
curate results, yet several large retailing companies have 
realized the value of this method and are purchasing their 
supply of colored goods based on a given number of light 
hours. I believe this will eventually be the solution of 
our light fast troubles. Draperies and other light fast 
materials can be bought and sold on a rating based on a 
specified number of light fast hours given on a standard 
Fade-Ometer, just the same as grey goods are bought on 
the width, and ends and picks per inch. Orders could be 
placed and samples submitted in ample time for testing. 
This I believe would prevent many claims and complaints. 
I would like to hear a discussion along this line. 


Last but not least, is a point to which I wish consid- 
erable stress to be given. This is the lack of construc- 
tive publicity concerning the various fastness standards 
of colors among the buying and selling public. More 
publicity would save much criticism and complaints to 
the dyer and manufacturer as the colors would be given 
a more fair test. The name direct, sulphur, or vats in 
many cases doesn’t suggest a thing in fastness; however, 
where mentioned they should be a guide to intelligent 
purchasing. Don’t you think that more information 
would bring about more sound buying and selling of 
colored goods based on the merits of the colors and the 
purpose for which they should be used? This would 
assure less abuse and yet maximum benefit from the 
colors. 


Laurel Products Distributed From 
Charlotte 


Increased service to the South is now available for 
Laurel products through the American Brokerage and 
Warehouse Company, 505 S. Cedar street, Charlotte, N. 
C. This gives the Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
of Philadelphia, two distributing points in the South— 
the new one in Charlotte, N. C., and the other which has 
been servicing for sometime in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New Automatic Singeing 


Machine 


The accompanying picture shows the E. & M. auto- 
matic singeing machine in operation at High Point Yarn 
Mill at High Point, N. C. The machine was made up 
and patented by W. L. Myers, assistant superintendent 
of the High Point Yarn Mill, and I. L. Elliott, a me- 
chanical engineer, and includes many new ideas and im- 
provements over the old style manually controlled singe- 
ing machine. 


E. & M. automatic singeing machines are designed to 
operate on spool creel warpers, cone creel warpers or 
from one warp ball to another, at either low or high speed. 
In the past it has been considered almost impossible to 
operate a singeing machine on a spool creel warper, but 
due to the automatic operation of the burners and trip- 
ping mechanism this machine works equally as well on a 
spool creel as on a cone creel warper, the company states. 

Formerly warping was one operation and gassing was 
another, but with the automatic features of this machine 
it is possible to place the singeing machine between the 


creel and leash board, thus combining the two into one 
operation. By combining warping and singeing into one 
‘operation on this machine the singeing cost is lowered to 
about one-fifth the former cost, the makers claim. 7 

The machine is very simple in operation and starts at 
the same time the warper is started, When the foot pedal 
is pressed to start the warper it also operates the two 
burners on the singeing machine. When an end breaks 
the gas flame of the main burner is cut down and the 
threads are lifted up several inches from the burner at 
the same an asbestos covered shield comes between the 
burner and yarn. Of course the warp machine does not 
stop instantly but continues to roll after the main burner 
is cut down, leaving a few feet of unsinged yarn. In 
order to take care of this unsinged length at the time of 
starting a secondary or auxiliary burner at the warper 
end of the singer comes on for a few seconds and is again 
cut down automatically. Occasionally an end breaks or 
is jerked into when the warper is started. This of course 
stops the warper and cuts out the main burner, but since 
the auxiliary burner is on for an instant at the start there 
arises the question of what is to hinder the auxiliary 
burner from burning the ends into since they have 
stopped. This same question puzzled the inventors for 
several weeks, but finally they devised a latch arrange- 
ment between the main and auxiliary burner whereby the 
main burner also trips the auxiliary burner if a thread 
breaks when starting the warper. 

Since all operations of the singer are automatic and are 
timed exactly the same during each starting period the 
floor space required is considerably reduced. 

The width of the machine is made to conform with the 
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width of the leash board and warper. The length varies 
from 8 to 12 feet and is governed by the speed of the 
warper and the length of travel of the ends after the 
warper is cut off. The burners operate and are timed by 
a clutch operating a disk with a wrist pin near the cir- 
cumference of the disk and may .be changed by making 
a few minor adjustments. The burners are made semi- 
eliptical on the bottom, hollow inside and flat on the top 
side. The flat side of the burner is about three and one- 
half inches across and for use with a single high speed 
warp machine has 1,700 very small holes drilled through 
the top side. This broad burner gives a long mild gas 
flame which thoroughly surrounds the threads removing 
all the lint and fuzz, but still not so intense as to scratch 


the yarn. City gas or bottled gas may be used so long as 


the pressure is constant. 


A company was recently organized under the name of 
Elliott & Myers, with their plant located at 315 Mangum 
Ave., High Point, N. C., just below Slane Hosiery Mill. 
Officers of the company are Ira L. Elliott, president; W. 
L. Myers, vice-president, and J. Leslie Andrews, treas- 
urer and sales manager. 


Develop Color Vision Machinery 


Machines which perform the functions of the eye and 
brain in color-vision have been developed in the Color 
Measurements Laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and are being applied to textile color prob- 
lems by Prof. Arthur C. Hardy and O. W. Pineo, a re- 
search Fellow of the Textile Foundation. 


The Spectrophotometric Analysis of Dyed Materials is 
a broad description of the research work of Mr. Pineo, 
whose statement on the significance and progress of the 
undertaking is made available by Franklin W. Hobbs, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Textile Foun- 
dation. 


Describing and illustrating his work, Mr. Pineo goes 
on to say that if some skilled surgeon were to install in 
the human brain some little meters to measure the color- 
sensation, many of the perplexing color problems of the 
industry would be well on the road to solution. This 
would be the most direct and powerful method of attack, 
because our interest in color lies in its effect on us as 
observers, and the meters would overcome the present 
lack of a yardstick with which to measure and rationalize 
this effect. : 

The memory is very poor for colors and even samples 
change with time, but the vast amounts of practical ex 
perience which are now wasted because we cannot de- 
scribe and preserve the results of our experiments might 
be saved through meter readings systematically filed. A 
yardstick for color would make possible accepted limits to 
settle the frequent divergencies of opinion on matches 
and to grade the ability of textile materials to withstand 
exposure to sunlight and laundering. More fundamen- 
tally, a numerical specification of colors would lend itself 
to study of their origin, their dependence on dyeing proc- 
esses and dye concentrations, and to further investigation 
of the physiology and psychology of color vision. 

Of course science can not at present measure with 
meters the color excitation in our brains, but it can per- 
form with other means than eyes and brains all the esset- 
tial processes of color vision and measure the results. 
This requires the collaboration of both the physicist and 
the psychologist. 

The physicist says that light, the agency producing the 
sensation of color, is a wave motion and that all colors 
are made up of the spectrum colors which are fundamen- 
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tal and differ from each other only in the frequency of 
their vibration. By means of a prism the light coming 
to the eye from a “colored” object can be separated Into 
its fundamental constituents and a spectrophotometric 
curve showing the amounts of each is a complete descrip- 
tion of the “color” from the point of view of the phy- 
sicist, but obviously it says nothing about what the color 
looks like. 3 

To determine the appearance of a color the psycholo- 
gist demonstrates that any stimulus whatever falling on 
the eye can be matched by three arbitrarily chosen pri- 
_ mary stimuli when added together in the proper amounts. 
If two colors are matched by the same amounts of the 
primaries they look alike, even if their spectrophotomet- 
ric curves are different which is often the case, and if by 
different amounts they look different. 

The three numbers giving the amounts of the primaries 
to match a given color are the meter readings that are 
desired, and they can be gotten from the spectrophoto- 
metric curve furnished by the physicist. The amounts of 
primaries, are known which match unit amount of each 
of the physicist’s fundamental constituents, the spectrum 
colors. By simply adding up the amounts to match the 
constituents separately one gets the amounts to match 
the whole stimulus. This computation can be done math- 
ematically with the help of an integraph. The choice of 
primaries has been internationally standardized, so that 
the result of the color determination is three numbers 
which define what the color looks like. 


This process of determining the spectrophotometric 
data and integrating it is the analogue of vision and an- 
swers directly the question, “Do these look alike or dif- 
ferent and how much?” Yet the “seeing” is done by an 
integraph whic his not subject to the wide variations of 
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color vision which exist from person to person, since it 
incorporates internationally standardized average data 
insuring consistent results in different laboratories. 

The measurement of color in this way has hitherto been 
handicapped by the labor necessary to obtain the spec- 
trophotometric curve and perform the computations, since 
only a few samples could be measured in a day. But the 
recent development of integraphs and rapid and accurate 
spectrophotometers at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology makes possible its application in the work of 
the Textile Foundation on the many color problems of 
the textile industry. 


Formadine Black 


This is a straight Direct Black that stands formalde- 
hyde after-treatment, just announced by John Campbell 
& Co. It is dyed in the usual way, the same as any 
other Direct Black. At the expiration of the dyeing it 1s 
given an after-treatment in a new bath with formalde- 
hyde, which increases the strength of the black, and pro- 
duces the correct shade. It also increases the washing 
and light fastness properties and produces a very deep 
and intense black, the maker claims. 

It is recommended for Gyemng. cotton. skeins, hosiery, 
rayon, also piece goods. 

Formadine Black gives good faintness to washing in a 
boiling soap bath, and leaves celanese unstained. 


Chas. Stone Enlarger Plant 


An addition is being built to The Chas. H. Stone Chem- 
ical Works, Charlotte, located on the Wilkinson Boule- 
vard and Southern Railway, just west of the city. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. J. Benefield has become overseer of night carding 


at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 


E. M. Sweezy is now overseer of night carding at the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Arthur Brinson is now overseer of night weaving at the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 


C. F. Blume is now overseer of night spinning at the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills No. 2, hester, S. C. 


Dewey Miller has resigned as night overseer spinning 
at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills No. 2, Chester, S. C. 


J. H. James, of Shelbyville, Tenn., has become super- 
intendent of the Adams-Swirles Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Harry H. Purvis has been appointed superintendent of 


the Manufacturing Company, Gainesville, Ga. 


J. Still has resigned as superintendent of the Ara- 
gon- Pan Mills, Chester, S. C. 


F. H. Thompson, of Albertville, Ala., is now assistant 
superintendent of the Selma Manufacturing Company of 
Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 


W. H. Bowen, from the Lowe Mills, Huntsville, Ala.., 
is now overseer of day carding at the Selma Manufac- 
turing Company of Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 


J. S. Gammon, of Austell, Ga., has become overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at the Selma Manufac- 
turing Company of Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 


F. T. Newberry is now overseer of the cloth room at 
the Selma Manufacturing Company of Birmingham, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


J. O. Gray, formerly master mechanic at the Kilby 
Mills, Montgomery, Ala., has accepted a similar position 
at the Selma Manufacturing Company of Birmingham, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


O. L. Yarborough, formerly overseer night weaving at 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C., has become 
overseer day weaving at one of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills, Charlotte. 


Z. H. Mangum, general superintendent of the Avon- 
dale mills, with headquarters at Birmingham, has gone 
to Florida for an indefinite period to recuperate from a 
severe attack of influenza. 


J. W. McElveen, formerly superintendent of the 
Adams-Swirles Mills, Macon, Ga., now has a similar posi- 
tion at the Southern Manufacturing Company, Athens, 
Georgia. 


M. T. Grimes, who has been superintendent of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company, Gainesville, Ga., has 
been elected agent for the mill and added to the board of 
directors, his election being made at the annual stock- 
holders meeting. 


Carl Crider is not overseer of weaving at the Ark- 
wright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., as erroneously reported 
last week, but has returned there to his former place as 
loom fixer. M. C. Quinn, who was promoted to overseer 
of weaving at Arkwright about two years ago is satis- 
factorily filling that position. 
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Arthur S. Jarrett, superintendent of the Aragon-Bald- 
win Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., will hereafter also be super- 
intendent of the company’s plants at Chester, S. C., the 
two positions having been consolidated. 


Louie Welborn, manager of Judson mill laundry, was 
elected president of the Greenville Textile club at its 
annual meeting Saturday night. 

Other officers elected were: Carl Johnson, vice-presi- _ 
dent; Loui Greet, secretary-treasurer; G. P. Pruitt, 
assistant; D. W. Stevenson and L. C. Pressly, directors. 


E. H. McMillan, who has been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been elected president to succeed his father, 
the late E. E. McMillan. E. J. Ashe has been made vice- 
president and H. W. Walker, who has been New York 


representative succeeds Mr. Ashe as assistant general 
manager. 


Bud Johnston Goes With Textiles, Inc. 


Geo. S. (Bud) Johnston, of Gastonia, N. C., has sev- 
ered his connection with the cotton firm of Means & 
Johnston and accepted the position of manager of the 
Chattanooga office of Textiles, Inc. He will sell their 


yarns and will have an office at 920 Provident Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


No Full Time Secretary for S. T. A. 


The Southern Textile Association, through its execu- 
tive committee, has decided that it will not employ a full 
time, salaried secretary for the present. This announce- 


_ ment is made because of the fact that a number of appli- 


cations have been made for the position. 

The association at this time lacks funds to carry on 
more than to most essential activities. It is not at present 
able to afford a salaried staff. 


Knitwear Association Makes Changes 


A complete reorganization of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers Association has been effected, 
including a change in name and removal of headquarters 
from Utica, N. Y., to Belton, S. C., in Anderson county. 

E. J. McMillan, president of the Standard Knitting 
Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn, is president of the new group 
which will be known as the American Knitwear Manu- 
facturers association. 

Other officers include George E. Rutledge, president of 
the Munsingwear Corporation, Minneapolis, vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar W. Gridley, treasurer of the Utica Knitting 
company, treasurer, and Roy A Cheney, secretary. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN G. BENTLEY 


Greensboro, N. C.—John G. Bentley, age 34, president 
of the Southern Silk Mills, with plants here and at Kern- 
ersville, died Tuesday night from pneumonia following 
influenza. 

Mr. Bentley was regarded as one of the outstanding 
of the younger textile executives in the state. He came to 
Greensboro in 1925 and established the silk mill here, 
having previously been engaged in silk manufacture in 
Paterson, N. J. The local mill has been very successfully 
operated and a second plant at Kernersville was built in 
1929. Mr. Bentley, beside his fine executive ability, was 
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an expert on textile machinery and effected a number of 
improvements in silk equipment that were recognized as 
important developments. 


CHESTER [. CAMPBELL 


Chester I. Campbell, well known in the textile indus- 
try as a director of textile exhibitions, died suddenly in 


Boston of a heart attack. He was 69 years old. Mr. 


Campbell directed the International Textile Expositions 


at Boston for a number of years and had also been in > 


charge of the Knittings Arts Exhibition, held annually 
at Philadelphia. | | 


LOUIS A. NORTH | 


Hendersonville, N. C.—Louis A North, sales repre- 
sentative for the American Aniline and Extract Company, 
died at his home here. He was 35 years old. Mr. North 
had covered South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Mississippi for his company for the past 
several years and was well known to mill men. 

He served as a lieutenant, 28th Division, in the World 
War and lost a leg in action in France. He was awarded 
several decorations for bravery in action. Interment was 
in the Arlington Cemetery, Washington. He is survived 
by his widow and two children. 


New Hunter Firm Soon To Begin 


Under the terms of plans announced at a meeting of 
stockholders by Donald Comer at Greensboro, N. C:, the 
reorganized Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Com- 
pany will open business on or about January 31, as soon 
as liquidation of the old Hunter Manufacturing & Com- 
mission Company is begun, thus avoiding any loss from 
having the building idle and keeping employes in their 
posts without interruption of salaries. 

Of 36,000 shares of common stock, 34,00 have been 
turned in, and of 31,000 shares of preferred 30,000 have 
been turned in under the terms of the reorganization plan. 
Final date for depositing stock with the North Carolina 
Bank and Trust Company has been extended to January 
28, and will not be extended again. 

Mr. Comer expressed confidence full payment will be 
made to creditors and that preferred stockholders will 
realize something on their investment. He said he felt 75 
per cent of the Hunter accounts can be liquidated in 
ninety days. 

Daniel Burke, counsel for stockholders and creditors, 
said plans are proceeding on the basis of taking care of 
about $35,000 a year of carrying charges on the Hunter 
Building and paying as rental an amount in excess of 
those charges. 


Textile School Installs New Oiling System 


An oiling system which vaporizes the oil and forces it 
into the beater box just below the feed roll by means of 
a double acting pump, has been installed on a finisher 
picker in the Textile School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege by the Texas Oil Company. The oil tank is located 
underneath the apron of the finisher picker, thus making 
a compact installation. 

During recent years the State College Textile School 
has conducted a number of tests on the oil spraying of 
cotton with the Borne Scrymser system. With the instal- 
lation of the Texas Oil system it will now be able to con- 
duct tests on the new system which first vaporizes the oil 
and then forces it into the feed box from the bottom. 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


CAMEL 


—Developed by the Laboratory — 
—Supervised in the Factory 
—Proved in Leading Dyehouses! 


Every output of CAMEL DYES is rig- 
idly controlled for shade ... strength . . . 
and uniformity, by the modern Campbell 
laboratories. 


The reputation for dependability thus 
gained, has placed CAMEL DYES in 
high favor with leading. Dyehouses in 
every part of the country. 
CAMEL DYES are available in a wide 
variety of shades, adaptable for all fab- 
rics. Send us your inquiries for samples 
and prices. 
The complete line— 
ACEKO (Acid) 
AMIDINE (Direct) 


SOL-AMIDINE 
(Lt-Past Direct) 


KROMEKO (Chrome) 
ETHONIC (Level 

Dyeing Acid) 
CAMACYL (for 

Acetate Silks) 
AMALTHION (Sulphur) 
LAVOSAL (Fast to Salt 

Water and Washing) 


AMIDAZO (Develop) 
CHROMAZINE and 
CHROMACID (for 

Textile Printing) 


“Standards 


Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


American Dyestuff and Specialty 
Manufacturers 


_ Established 1876 
75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y¥ 
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Normal Costs a Necessity in Finishing 
Plants 


(Continued from Page 4) 


acknowledged fact that unfair wage slash tends to prolong 
this crisis rather than bring about speedy recovery. It is 
therefore necessary, both from a selfish and a humanita- 
rian standpoint, for industries to seek some other method 
for reducing plant expenses. 

We have at the Union Bleachery obtained very satis- 
factory results from a simple competition among the 
machine operatives in each department. This wage in- 
centive does not entail any great expense and the results 
are most satisfactory. I believe this method is worth 
your consideration and will briefly outline the same. 


LILY TAPE THREAD 


Manufactured by 


Lily Mill & Power Co. 


Shelby, N. C. 
“Direct From Spinner To Spinner’’ 


CHEMICALS 


Distributing Products Made by 
Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


General Chemical Co. 
New York SuLPHURIC ACID 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


SoptuM SULPHIDE 


Wilmington, Del. PINE OIL 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 

Providence, R. I. TANNIc AcID 
Mutual Chem. Co. of America 

New York CHROME AND OxaLic AcID 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 

New Orleans “C” 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. : 

Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co. 

Cincinnati TEXTILE SOAPS 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago 


PoLyzImME “P” 


Formic AcIp 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 
TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 
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We first analyzed from past records the efficiency of 
each machine in each department and adopted a standard 
on the basis of the best averages, making adjustments for 
stops for roll changes, etc., to make each machine’s pro- 
duction comparable. The most efficient operator for the 
department receives $2.50 extra, the next efficient $1.50 
and next $1.00, making a total of $5.00 per department. 

We have also given the departmental supervisor an 
incentive to increase efficiency by setting up an average 
total percentage standard for his entire department. He 
is graded on the following basis: The 100 per cent: effi- 
ciency of each machine is first determined and adopted 
as standard, making no allowance for interruptions. The 
hours operated are accumulated each week and total 
multiplied by the 100 per cent standard. The operating 
standard is then obtained by adding the result of the 
hours multiplied by the 100. per cent standard on each 
machine. The total actual production for the depart- 
ment is then divided by the total standard to obtain the 
actual per cent of operation. We will assume that the 
Calender Department operates on the basis of 80 per 
cent efficiency. If this efficiency is obtained, they receive 
an award of $3.75. Should this department operate 
84 per cent, they receive $6.25. As the department 
operations attain more nearly perfect operation the 
award is increased accordingly. 

We also give additional incentives for reduction in the 
per cent of returns, reruns and narrows. 

While the above methods are very simple, nevertheless 
the results indicate a saving of approximately $45,000 
per year in labor. 

This article has been written solely for the purpose of 
trying to point out the benefits to be derived from a 
normal cost system and with a whole-hearted desire to 
see uniform costs inaugurated throughout the textile in- 
sdutry. 


Position of Cotton in Competition With 
Other Commodities 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ROBES 

Wool competes with cotton for bath robes. The wool 
fabrics are single-weave, light-weight constructions, while 
the cotton fabrics are heavy, double-weave constructions. 
The two fabrics sell at approximately the same price but 
wool bath robes have the advantage of being advertised 
and sold as stich. With the 7 cents per pound tax on 
cotton the competitive position of cotton as against wool 
in the sale of bath robes would be destroyed. 

OTHER ARTICLES 

There are other circumstances of importance wherein 
cotton and wool compete. Among these are women’s 
clothing and work clothing. As to work clothing, govern- 
ment figures for the first nine months of 1932 indicate 
that work clothing of wool and. wool mixed fabrics 
amounted to 2.2. per cent -of the total production. 
Although this is a relatively small item at present, it 
would very likely be increased if cotton were placed under 
a heavy disadvantage. 

CoTTON IN COMPETITION WITH SILK AND Rayon 

The Parity Plan provides for the same tax on silk and 
rayon as on cotton, or approximately 7 cents. This 
would amount, on silk, to approximately 5 per cent and 
on rayon to 95 per cent of the selling price as compared 
with almost 100 per cent on. cotton... The 1929 Census 
of Silk and Cotton Goods shows that the production of 
rayon and cotton mixtures amounted to 226,000,000 
square yards as against 170,000,000 square yards of all- 
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rayon fabrics. It is not difficult to believe that the all- 
rayon fabric production would gain at the expense of 


rayon and cotton mixtures should the heavy tax on cot-. 


ton be imposed. 
CoTTON IN COMPETITION WitTH FLax, Hemp AND RAMIE 
Imports of flax, hemp and ramie, and fabrics manufac- 
tured from these ‘fibres, amounted in 1929 to 36,000,000 
pounds valued at $23,600,000. Among the imported fab- 
rics made from these fibres were 61,000,000 handkerchiefs 
and. 37,000,000 articles comprising towels, napkins and 
bed clothing. It is not difficult to believe that such im- 
ports would be tremendously increased if cotton handker- 
chiefs, towels, napkins and bed clothing were handicapped 
by the tax that would double their raw material price. 
CoTTON IN CoMPETITION CoRDAGE MApE oF 


Manliza, SIsAL, Jute, Etc. 


In 1929, 86,000,000 pounds of cotton twine were man- 
ufactured compared with 270,000,000 pounds from im- 
poted cordage fibres; as to rope, cable and cordage, the 
estimated. production in 1929 from cotton amounted to 
22,000,000 pounds compared with 181,000,000 pounds 
from imported fibres. The position of cotton in twine 
manufacture would, therefore, be jeopardized by a pro- 
hibitive tax. 

COTTON IN COMPETITION WITH LEATHER AND RUBBER 

Production of pyroxylin-coated fabrics, commonly 
called artificial leather, in 1929 amounted to 62,500,000 
square yards valued at $29,500,000. Under a 7 cents tax 
cotton would be placed at a serious disadvantage with 
leather. 

The Cotton Small Wares Census for 1929 showed pro- 
duction of belting, less than 12 inches wide, for machin- 
ery, to the value of $3,665,000. The Rubber Census 
Census showed the production of rubber belting to the 
value of $27,700,000 and leather belting $27,200,000. 


A Crucial Year for Textiles 


If the textile industry does not recover and get itself 
straightened out in this year 1933, we might as well 
sound taps. 

There are some mills which can not last another year 
at the rate they lost last year. If the executives, owners 
and operators can not get together on the proper policies 
which will yield some profit, they might as well adopt 
the policy of the “survival of the fittest’’ and let the devil 
take those which can not stand the gaff. Throw discre- 
tion and prudence to the winds and let every man stand 
on his own bottom. | 

Some are good and tired of “holding the umbrella’’ 
over others; they say they have been doing it long 
enough. And right they are. Unless there is better co- 
operation among the mill men themselves and a more 
helpful spirit from the government, the weak sisters are 
going down this year. They can not stand another profit- 
less year. And here we have the Congress of the United 
States trying to pass the domestic allotment bill which 
will well nigh wreck many a cotton mill. As a matter of 
fact, more than one mill owner has said that they might 
as well shut down the mills as long as that tax on cotton 
is in effect. 

This year will be the crucial year for many plants in 
the textile industry. They are hanging on the ragged 
edge and the slightest disturbance’ will tip them over. 
They need encouragement, co-operation, helpful legisla- 
tion and a government which looks with favor on indus- 
try as well as agriculture. Legislation like the proposed 
domestic allotment plan will kill the industry.—Gastonia 
Gazette. 
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Mr. Spinner 
Have You 
Considered 


The question of this year’s cotton being 
exceedingly “trashy and dirty’? Accord- 


ingly are you turning out “trashy and 


dirty” yarns with excessive waste in your 
carding room? Does your product meet 
the exact requirements of your customers? 
Do you want to deliver a better product to 
your customers? If so, have your winders 
equipped with ECLIPSE YARN CLEAN- 
ES. They will guarantee you a better and 
cleaner yarn with no additional production 
cost. 


The ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 1s 
guaranteed to improve the quality of your 
yarn. 


Request us to have a representative call 
and demonstrate to your entire satisfaction 
what the ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 
can do for you. The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER is standard equipment in many 
up-to-date cotton mills. 


The ECLIPSE 
CLEANER can be attached to 
Foster and Universal winders 
and spoolers. 

Telegraph or telephone us col- 
lect for a demonstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Southérn Representative 
J. LUTES 


P. O. Box 1651 . Charlotte, N. C. 


YARN CLEANER 
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advanced and by the fall of that year cotton 


Why We Oppose the Domestic Allotment 
Plan 


We are opposed to the Domestic Allotment or 
Farm Parity Plan because the principle is wrong 
and when it is once established it will not only 
require an army of Federal employees, but will 
be used by politicians to carry commodity prices 
to an extreme. 

We are opposed to the Domestic Allotment 
Plan because we do not believe that it would 
actually bring about a reduction in cotton acre- 
age. ‘Theoretically, it may sound plausible, but 
in practice it would be unworkable and its pro- 
. visions could not be enforced. 

We are opposed to the Domestic Allotment 
Plan because it will enable foreign spinners to 
secure cotton at lower prices and thereby be able 
_ to make it impossible for the United States to 
export cotton goods. In addition, domestic mills 
could not compete in price with foreign goods 
imported into America. 


We are opposed to the Domestic Allotment 
plan because we are opposed to all further 
schemes and plans for relief except by reduction 
of government expenditures, and we believe that 
more prosperous times will come when the peo- 
ple decide that the government is not a Santa 
Claus. 

We are not opposing the Domestic Allotment 
Plan upon the grounds that it will advance the 
price of cotton and we think that the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and others have made a serious 
mistake in opposing the measure upon any such 
grounds. 


Seldom, if ever, has cotton advanced without 


producing more business and better profits for _ 


cotton mills. 


In the early months of 1921 the situation was 
very similar to the present. Cotton and wheat 
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mills were busy on orders which showed a profit. 


When cotton advanced to 10 cents last fall 
business and profits for cotton mills improved 
and there was a much better feeling. 


If there should be a wet and cold spring this 


»year and the 1933 cotton crop got a bad start 


we would see cotton advance and we believe that 
textile conditions would immediately improve. 


The cotton farmers of the South are suffering 
worse than our cotton mills and our industry, 
that is, the Southern section of it, can not afford 
to oppose any measure upon the grounds that it 
would advance the price of cotton. 

Everything possible should be done to defeat 
the vicious Domestic Allotment Plan, but the 
Cotton-Textile Institute made a serious mistake 


_ when it based a portion of its opposition upon 


fear of an advance in the price of cotton. 


We Disagree With Dr. Hamrick 


A press dispatch from Columbia, S. C., says: 


The United States Public Health Service should make 
a general study of the ‘“‘stretchout”’ system in textile mills 
before South Carolina acts, in the opinion of Senator W. 
C. Hamrick, Cherokee. 

We regret to disagree with Dr. Hamrick but _ 
it is not a matter which any branch of the Unit- 
ed States Government should enter. | 


The sovereign State of South Carolina, when 
it joined the Union, reserved unto itself all po- 
licing powers, which include the supervision of 
the health and welfare of its citizens and care 
should be taken never to surrender even by im- 
plication, any of those rights. 


If the Federal Government is given the right 
to pass upon one condition of labor, the work of 
a man on a so-called stretch-out system, it may 
also claim the right to say how many hours he 
may work and some bureaucrat at Washington 
may decree that no one shall work more than 
eight hours or possibly six hours. 


The people of South Carolina are fully com- 
petent to decide for themselves whether or not 
the stretch-out system injures the health of tex- 
tile employees. 


A normal stretch-out system which gives the 
weaver more looms but relieves him of the work 
of filling the batteries and cleaning the looms, 
could not possibly injure the health of any em- 
ployee. 

When the stretch-out system was first inau- 
gurated, some mills did go to an extreme and we 
criticised them for it, but a normal and reason- 
able stretch-out has never injured the health of 
any mill employee. 
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If there are mill employees who consider that 
they are overworked under the stretch-out sys- 
tem, they should be sent to a tire manufacturing 
plant in Ohio or a Ford assembly plant and al- 
lowed to realize how much physical labor is re- 
quired in other industries. 

Even under a stretch-out system the average 
weaver actually works less than 60 per cent of 
the time he is in the mill. 

If there is need of a further investigation it 
should be done by citizens of South Carolina 
and not by a Federal bureau. 


Our Statement Was True 


During the past week, there have been many 
denials, sent out from New York, of our story 
relative to the prospective purchase of print 
cloths by Russia and several intimated that there 
was nio basis whatever for our statement. 

While the denials were being made the follow- 


ing newspaper dispatch was sent out from Wash- 


ington: 
Washington.—Cotton textile manufacturers of South 


Carolina have inquired at the Reconstruction Finance’ 


Corporation as to the prospect of a loan to finance the 
sale of 1,000,000 yards of cotton cloth to Russia. 

The manufacturers were advised that the only obstacle 
to Reconstruction Finance Corporation aid would be the 
posting of satisfactory collateral. 

The Soviet government would pay 60 per cent cash 


and the balance in installments. 

Our readers know that the Southern Textile 
Bulletin does not make statements except those 
based upon reliable information, and the above 
proves that there was a sound basis for our story, 
in fact, we could, if we chose, give the names of 
those who attended the meeting in New York at 
which the Russian proposition was made. 


As we stated last week, there is no assurance 
that the necessary financial arrangements can be 
made, but the completion of the sale would mean 
much to the textile industry as a whole. 


New Dyeing and Finishing Equipment 
Saves Money 


In recent weeks we have been pointing out 
the necessity of replacing obsolete cotton man- 
_ufacturing equipment, citing cases of money 
saved at individual plants by installing modern 
equipment. 

The same reduction in operating costs and 
increased output is possible in the dyeing and 
finishing operations. New equipment in this 
field effects real economies that bring a distinct 
advantage to plants that discard old machinery 
in favor of new. 

Recent developments include the all-electric 
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dye jig, improvements in continuous dyeing 
equipment, impressive new ideas in cloth shrink- 
ing equipment. Another important development 
is in conditioning equipment. These new ma- 
chines are especially designed to give closer con- 
trol of processing and the handling of a larger 
volume of goods. They bring real savings in 
operation. 

We have recently seen the records of several 
mills that have installed improved new shears in 
their cloth rooms. These examples are given 
here as concrete evidence of the savings made 
possible through improved equipment. 

One mill, operating on sheetings and print 
cloths, recently installed five new type shears. 
The number of cloth inspectors required prior to 
the installation was 44. The new equipment re- 
duced the number of inspectors to 17. 

Another plant on rayon and cotton drapery 
and upholstery fabrics reports the elimination ot 
20 trimmers by installing two shears, effecting 
an average weekly savings of $220. A silk mill 
reduced the number of inspectors from 12 to 4 
by installing one shear. : 

The mills in question, besides money saved on 
their cloth room costs, are getting better quality 
fabrics than ever before. 

These actual instances of dollars saved by 
modern equipment tell their own story. They 
emphasize the fact that money spent on plant 
modernization is a common-sense investment 
that returns real dividends. 


Rivers To Cross 


Got any rivers you say are uncrossable? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 

We specialize in the wholly impossible, 

Doing the things that others can’t do. 

The above is a portion of a song that is said to 
have originated with the diggers of the Panama 
Canal contains a sentiment which may be the 
foundation of great fortunes which are certain 
to be built by “doing the things that others think - 
they can’t do” in the midst of this depression. 


Bullish View Expressed 


We have much respect for the views of Munds, 
Winslow & Potter of New York, and note with 
interest the following statement in their current 
weekly letter: 


We see indubitable indications that the long, disheart- 
ening period of gold sterilization is drawing to an end, 
and we believe, that if no artificial barriers are placed in 
the path of world recuperation, particularly by our own 
country, we soon will be on the way to a period of un- 
precedented world prosperity and that American agricul- 


ture will be the outstanding beneficiary of this develop- 
ment. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high _——_ is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


$11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P.O. Box 720 


Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Business Stationery 


Printed to order on Standard Bond Paper. 
Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars, Cards. 


1,000 $2.00 
5,000 6.75 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 


Kingston, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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| MILL NEws ITEMS 


BurtIncton, N. C.—The Fad Craft Hosiery Mills 
and the Victory Hosiery Mills have both ceased opera- 
tions and both will be liquidated. 


Macon, Ga.—Business of the Southland Knitting Mill 
is on the upgrade and executives plan day and night oper- 
ations for the next six months to fill orders on hand. 

In addition a new, department for making sweaters is 
being equipped, J. W. Hanson, general manager disclosed. 
With that department in operation, the plant will employ 
about 200 workers. 


Tupeto, Miss.—The Tupelo Cotton Mills are running 
full time day and night. The mill recently completed a 
number of improvements to the mill buildings, including 
putting in new flooring in several departments, and has 
installed four additional speeders and two intermediates. 
The work, including overhauling the spinning, was done 
by R. F. Goodroe. 


CENTRAL N. C-——The Central Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, recently formed here by J. Spencer Love 
and associates, of Burlington, to operate the local mill 
under lease, has announced the following organization: 
J. Spencer Love, president; A. Glenn Holt, secretary; E. 
H. Wilkins, treasurer; T. H. Burkhardt, superintendent; 
C. H. Gingher, buyer, all of Burlington. 

The plant will operate 5,000 spindles and 200 looms 
on synthetic yarn piece goods. 


Co_umsia, S. C.—The assessment and equalization of 
the cotton mills and other textile industries for Chester- 
field County by the South Carolina Tax Commission for 
the year 1932 has been announced as follows: Cheraw 
Cotton Mills, at Cheraw, $65,000; Pageland Thread Mill, 
at Pageland, $15,000, and River Hill Spinning Company, 
at Cheraw, idle, $3,700. The total assessed valuation for 
the three industries of the county aggregates $83,700. 


New A.BaAny, Miss.—The addition to the Tupelo 
Garment Company, which was recently planned, will cost 
approximately $15,000. It will measure 60x90 feet, two 
stories, of modern mill construction, brick and steel. A. 
E. Hindsman of Tupelo has the contract. Sewing ma- 
chines will be installed. | 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C.—Circuit Judge C. J. Ramage, in 
announcing that the hearing of the petition of stockhold- 
ers of Arcadia Mills to place its affairs in the hands of a 
permanent receiver had been continued, fixed February 
27 as the date union before Circuit Judge William H. 
Grimball, of Charleston. 

Meanwhile the Arcadia Mills will continue operations 
under the temporary receivership set up on January 2 by 
order of Circuit Judge P. H. Stoll, with H. A. Ligon, 
president and treasurer, as temporary receiver. 

Receivership action started January 2 after officers of 
the Federal Court had levied on goods, cotton and bank 
account of the mill for the benefit of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, a judgment creditor for $237,- 
048. The execution was served Saturday, December 31, 
and the mill was idle the Monday following, - 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Removal of equipment from the 
New Bedford plant of the Beacon Manufacturing Com- 
pany to Swannanoa will begin within several weeks and 
will be completed by the end of the year. C. D. Owen, 
treasurer, announced the Massachusetts plant will oper- 
ate until the transfer is completed. Unoccupied floor 
space in Swannanoa plant will be utilized and plant ad- 
ditions authorized but information on building program 
is indefinite. Production increase will be gauged by de- 
mand. 


KINGsPporT, TENN.—The Kingsport unit of the Ten- 


nessee-Eastman Cmpany, which has begun work on su- — 


perstructure for two new additions to the mill, will soon 
begin work on other units, including a new box factory 
and pumping station, in connection with the expansion 
program recently started by this company. Company 
engineers are in charge of the work. The new additions 
to the unit will be seven and eight stories, respectively. 
One of the buildings will be used for rayon yarn produc- 
tion. Approximately $1,500,000 will be expended for the 
entire project. 


DANVILLE, Va.—The Riverside and Dan River mills 
went back to a five-day-week basis, effective last Friday. 
The mills closed at 5:30 o’clock and did not resume un- 
til Monday. This schedule is to be maintained until the 
market becomes less hesitant. 

Actually, the change is not as bad as it appears on 
paper for it means only the elimination of a half-day of 
work, Saturday morning, as the mills have always closed 
at noon. : 

In confirming the decision, Robert R. West, mill presi- 
dent, stated that about 3,000 workers are affected. He 
stated that the market is apathetic and that the fall back 
to five days is a means of spreading the largest number 
of work hours among the greatest number of employes. 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C.—-Efforts to collect up to $30,696.74 
from the estate of the late Allen J. Graham, Greenville 
mill executive, were made in court here when attorneys 
for the Federal Joint Stock Land Bank of Columbia se- 
cured a temporary injunction preventing trustees. of the 
Graham fund from distributing any funds which they 
may have in their possession. 

Judge S. W. G. Shipp in Court of General Sessions set 
Wednesday, January 25, as the date for hearing, when 
trustees of the Graham estate will be required to show 
cause why the Joint Stock Land Bank should not share in 
any funds of the Graham estate. F. W. Symmes, George 
Norwood, W. C. Beacham and B. E. Geer are named as 
trustees. Mabel K. Graham, widow, and the South Car- 
Olina National Bank are also named as defendants. - 


SWANNANOA, N.._C.—Machinery from the New Bed- 
ford plant will be installed at the Swannanoa plant of the 
Beacon Manufacturing Company in the next few weeks, 
it is announced by C. D. Owen, Jr., assistant treasurer of 
the company, upon his arrival in Asheville. His father, 
who is treasurer of the company, accompanied him South, 
and was present at the conference held with Frank E. 
Laycock, resident manager of the Swannanoa plant. 

The number of machines being removed at this time 
was not made public by Mr. Owen, and local officials of 
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As OLD AS THE 
SOUTH’S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


The South’s first cotton mill was built in 
North Carolina in 1813. Two years later saw 
the establishment of Arnold, Hoffman & Com- 
pany, which therefore has been identified with 
the Southern Textile Industry almost from its 
inception. 


Today, this organization of chemists and en- 
gineers, with over a century of experience behind 
it, is rendering to a large and ever increasing 
number of Southern textile mills an unparalleled 
service in helping them to solve the many intri- 
cate and varied problems that arise in connection 
with the sizing, finishing, softening or weighting 
of yarns and fabrics, 


To make this service readily available to every 
textile mill in the Southern States, we have rep- 
resentatives located at the following points: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., GREENSBORO, N. C., 
GREENVILLE, 5. C., ATLANTA, GA., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Feel free to consult any of these representa- 
tives at any time without obligation. A request 
by mail or wire to our Charlotte office will bring 
the representative nearest you. 


PRODUC TS—Warp Dressing, Finish- 
ing Materials, Solable Gums, Sizing 
Materials, Soaps, Soluble Oils, Sul- 
phonated Oils, Alizarine Assistant, 
Pigments, etc. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR Belle Alkali 
Company, of Belle, W. Virginia. 


Liqmd Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, 
Caustic Soda (Solid and Flaked) 


ARNOLD. 
HOFFMAN 
lac. 


PROVIDENCE 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


CHARLOTTE, 
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CHEMICALS 
for the 
Textile Trade 


Prompt Deliveries 
from 


Our Charlotte Warehouse 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories, 


Incorporated 
Office—Laboratories—Plant—W arehouse 


1122 South Boulevard | 
| Charlotte, N. C. : | 


in this typical installation 


saves on labor, bobbins, waste 


One Termaco is making the following savings for the 
Georgia Manufacturing Company: 

1. $350 yearly on labor. 

2. Bobbins are lasting longer. 

3. Bobbins previously cut are improved. 

4. Roving waste is reworked at no extra cost. 


Write for ‘‘Termaco Facts.’’ 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CoO.,, 


Mr. Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn., 
representative for N. Y., N. J., Pa. 
New England States and Canada. 


Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England, Agents for Great Britain 
and Continental Europe 


the company declined to comment. _The New Bedford 
plant is closed temporarily, Mr. Owen said, and all pro-. 
duction of the company will be carried forward at the 
Swannanoa plant for the present. 

“If business picks up, the New Bedford plant may be 
and operations at the Swannanoa plant speeded 

he said. 

"Phe machinery will be installed on unoccupied floor 
space already provided in the mill. Blankets are manu- 
factured. 


BeLtmont, N. C.—The stockholders of the Linford 
Mills, Inc., and the Perfection Spinning Company each 
held the annual meeting at the mill offices..The reports 
made by the secretary and treasurer of each mill was 
satisfactory. The same officers and board of. directors 
were elected. 

The officers of the Lindford Mills, Inc., include A. C. 
Lineberger, president; W. B. Puett, vice-president; J. E. 
Ford, secretary-treasurer, and in addition as direteors, S. 
P. Stowe, I. J. Ford, C. L. Bumgardner and C. W. Kale. 

Officers of the Perfection Spinning Company include 
A. C. Lineberger, president; R. B. Suggs, vice-president ; 


-D. P. Stowe, secretary-treasurer, in addition, the direc- 


tors include A. C. Lineberger, Jr., R. L. Stowe, E. D. 
Maynard and W. D. Crawford. 

Out-of-town stockholders who attended the meeting 
included R. I. Dalton, Sidney Dowd, Dr. R. L. Gibbon, 
J. M. Harry, J. P. Hackney, Cullen L. Korner, J. M. Mc- 
Key, W. M. Mathews, Ed. R. Rector, J. P. Sutton, W. Z. 
Stultz, Dr. Parks M. King, Dr. J. P. Mathison and J. C. 
Crowell of Charlotte; R. L. Gwyn and H. E. Merritt, 
Lenoir; H. A. Query, H. M. Van Sleen, R. C. Patrick, 
of Gastonia J. M. and John L. Douglass, Davidson; J. F. 
Farrar and J. A. Costner of Mount. Holly. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—An expansion of industrial 


activity here is found by the chamber of commerce, in a 


survey of the local situation. 

The Charlottesville Woolen Mills has been enlarged 
by the addition of a $100,000 plant. The directors re- 
cently declared a dividend. 

Frank Ix, Jr., manager of the Ix Silk Mills, declared 
that “‘we are running at capacity and are enlarging our 
capacity by 40 per cent by the new unit, which will be 
completed soon. 

A. W. Landau, manager of the Albemarle Weaving 
Company, said: ‘‘We are operating full time and are 
adding a dye plant unit, which will increase our payroll . 
by more than 10 per cent.” | 

Fifty operators went back to work when the plant of 
Henderson & Ervine, underwear manufacturers, was re- 
opened after being closed for a year. J. R. Frizzell, 
president, said he hoped to employ 150 later. 

Dallas Bailey, manager of W. J. Sheppe, Inc., stated 
that “‘we are now working day and night shifts at capac- 
ity.” 


GaAsToNniA, N. C.—Authentic reports from several tex- 
tile plants in West Gastonia indicate a general pick-up in 
cotton mill manufacturing in that section. A number of 
the plant units of Textiles, Inc., are operating on in- 
creased schedules, and one or two mills which have been 
idle for some time have resumed operation. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Army Awards Contracts 


Philadelphia. — William Whitman 
Company has received the Army 
contract for furnishing 500,000 yards 
of khaki cotton cloth at 26.9 cents 
per yard, less 1/10, for 36%4-inch 
material. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany was awarded the Army con- 
tract on 6,000 yards 22-inch white 
wool bunting at 24 cents, less one- 
third of 1 per cent, 10 days. 


Bedspread Stocks 
At Low Point 


— 


Ata mn oe held in New York of 
the Bedspread Group of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, it was brought out 
that stocks on December 31 were at 


the lowest point since the group be- 
gan compiling statistics in January of 
1928. Net stocks, above unfilled or- 
ders, amount to only a little more 
than two weeks’ production, compar- 
ed with a year ago when net stocks 
amounted to nearly two months’ pro- 
duction. Bedspread sales during the 
last twelve months have been 15 per 
cent in excess of production. 


R. W. Bennett, of Biiss Fabyan 
& Co.; Inc., chairman of the group, 
reported a very favorable reaction 
from buyers of bedspreads to the ini- 
tiation of the practice of having a 
formal opening of bedspread lines. 
Bedspread buyers appreciated the ef- 
fort made to. conserve their. time 
through opportunity of seeing the 


new bedspread numbers of the va- 
rious mills at the formal openings 
during the week ended January 14th. 
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Regarding the Fall season, it was 
decided to have the formal openings 
of bedspreads during the week ended 
July 15th. This early date was cho- 
sen in order to give the buyers of 
bedspreads a longer selling season 
than has heretofore been the prac- 
tice. 


November Hosiery 
Production Declines 


Hosiery production declined 266,- 
000 dozen in November, orders book- 
ed dropped 1,678,000 dozen, while 
stocks on hand took a slight turn up- 
ward, compared to the preceding 
month, according to figures issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Compared to November, 1931, 
however, production was ahead by 
approximately 1,100,000 dozen, with 
both orders booked and net ship- 
ment ahead. 


Rug Woven Like $5 Bill 


Memphis, Tenn. The government 


figures a rug woven to resemble a $5 


Federal Reserve note hardly consti- 
tutes counterfeiting. 


Somebody presented the Union 
Planters National Bank and Trust 
Company with the rug last summer. 
It was patterned after a bank note 
and secret service agents, called to 
inspect it and rule whether it violated 
the counterfeiting laws, were reluct- 
ant to express an opinion. 


So the rug was sent to Washington 
and now it has been returned with 
the government’s permission to use 
it. 7 


Salesman Wanted 
One thoroughly experienced in sale of 
starches and finishing compounds, 
with chentele in the Carolinas. State 


age, experience and’ full particulars. 
Address “‘Starches,.”’ care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —W ood. Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
~ SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


ffice. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey ee 
Washington, D. C. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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| COTTON GooDs | 


- 


SELLING AGENTS for 


New York-——The cotton goods markets were compara- 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS tively quiet during the week. -There was a weakening 


tendency noted in the price of gray goods due to lack of 
demand and price pressure created by concessions granted 
by second hands. Sales were generally limited with little 
interest in large contracts. Uncertainty over pending tax 
legislation was considered a real factor in holding down 


sales. 
Deer ing, Milliken & Co. Carded broadeloths also weakened in some construc- 


tions, and narrow sheetings, while active, failed to de- 


Incorporated velop any great strength. Sales of sheetings for the week 
ae were at least equal to production, according to reports, 
79-83 Leonard Street and, while much of it was at low prices, a number of mills 


reported they were still able to move out good quantities. 

| A basis was being built in sheetings, it was said,for a 
New York strong market, and once the influence of a relatively few 
constructions now in abundant supply has been removed 
advances should set in. 

A number of mills reported interest in some types of 
fine yarn fancy cloths, but the volume of reorder busi- 
ness on spring goods had not reached a high figure, ac- 
cording to most reports. 

: Moderately good contracts have been placed by a 

number of buyers during the past few days on all-rayon 

CURRAN & BAR RY rough crepes with spun rayon filling. The standard 8x8 
| Cee 96x48 construction is held at 274c on contract, and 

some sales of that unmber have been made for delivery 
during February. A number also have placed business on 
112x48s with 100 denier warp and 150 denier filling, in- 


99 Chauncey St., Boston | 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. stead of the usual 150 both ways, at 25!c, and the 
! earliest delivery now available at the latter figure was re- F 


ported to be the second or third week in March. Buyers 
are cautious about placing large contracts, usually aver- 
aging around 500 pieces and seldom running higher than 
1 000 pieces, but the aggregate yardage placed during the 
week was said to run into good volume. 


Print clots. 274n., 6456008. 2% 
MERCHANDISING Gray Goods, 3814-in., 64x60s... 3H 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. Gray goods, 39-In., 80x80s ~--------- 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
10-12 NEw YORK Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Tickings, 8-ounce 11% 
Denims 
10%-13 
5% 
61 
Have You Some Equipment You Want to es /2 
Dispose Of? | | 
SELL oT Constructive Selling Agents 
for | 


Through A Southern Cotton Mills 
Classified Ad J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was little change in the yarn ‘Last Longer, Make Stronger 
market last week, sales holding to about the volume of Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
the last several weeks. Business in carded yarns was more | 
active than in the other divisions. At present, the trade | tha of the 
here thinks that slow business is due primarily to lack of | | spmep sPpINDLE. : 


demand for yarn consumers products, although they state 
that the uncertaintities over tax proposals is a factor in + 
the slow market. 

Inquiry was considerably better during the week, lead- 
ing to the hope that larger business may develop soon. 
More inquiry is being received for quantities running 
from relatively small amounts to 100,000 pounds and 
more, with knitters largely interested. Weavers have kept 
in close touch with the primary market though their pur- 
chases have not been numerous or for notable quantities 


H. M. McCord 
Carded weaving yarn sales are off one-third or more, - e 


as compared with a year ago, and there is no present sign 
of early improvement except in carpet yarns. Prices re- 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


flect this condition, with indications that shading will 
continue unless there is a sustained rally in cotton. 161 Devonshire St. Commercial. Trust Bldg. 
Shipments of carded knitting yarns are reported to be Boston Philadelphia 
| running materially ahead of the like 1932 weeks since Liberty 5943 Rittenhouse 2185 
, January 1 and local sellers are counting on enough new 
7 business before the end of the month to make this the | Southern Representative 
best month since September in dollar volume of sales. W. G. Pattison 


Some houses have sold considerable mercerized yarn to 
hosiery mills in the South. The bulk of the local carded 
knitting yarn sales has been in the range of counts in- 
cluding 8s to 18s at prices ——- by about 12 cents 
F for 10s frame spun cones. 
| Customers are seeking concessions of one-half to a C d ° It 
cent under the published quotations and where they suc- oom oras a pecia ty . 
ceed in this, they are getting yarn at close to the prices - 
which prevailed when cotton was selling at 5 cents a 


Tel.—Charlotte—2-0264 


pound. 
' Combed yarn quotations have been lowered and small : 
‘ sales made at the reductions. For the most part the weak- 7 
, ness is on single and two-ply peeler cones in the higher | 


counts. Some of the better staple makes have brought, Ic 
2c and more over the accompanying levels. 


We Also Manufacture 


Southern Single Warps 30s 19 ald 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
15 alb\& Duck Yarns, ‘4 and 5- “Ply Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Carpet Yarns 
15 Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
t Southern Single 108, 2 3 and 4-oly. ef our an! 
30s 13%al4 f d 
20s 16 268 


& YARN MARKET | | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


RON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


MERICAN ENKA gi 271 Church St., New 
vere City. Sou. Rep.: . J. Mebane, Asheville, 
N. C. 


RICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

d Greenville, ‘ ps. 
side Bi C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
WwW. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Cireanvilis. s. C. 

LD HOFFMAN & 
Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Harold T. 
Buck, Winecoft Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, WN. _C. Sou. Reps.: 8. -C. Stimson, 164 
Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; I. L. Brown, 836 
Drewery 5St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Durican Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER- -COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. = 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; J. 

r, Mer 
ARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

SHAFFNER Eee roo wn Ave., 
; O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion, A. Harris, W. H. Parks, Sales 
SER CO., 

SCRYM 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., 
Macon, Ga. 


INC., Providence, 


N. C. 


17 Battery ig New 


CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
mane. pi Gossett, Woodside Bdig., Greenville, 
8. Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte C. 

FFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
_, BUFFALC N. ¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. ©O.; Quaker City 
Chemical OCo., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H 
. Bou. Office: Johnston Bldg., 
C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 


W., Philidel- 
‘Charlotte, 


CAMPBELL CO., SORN, 75 Hudson New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. x 432 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. t weg 701, 


Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Chansteate. N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas 


SUARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 


, Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Ww. Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave. . 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., ‘Greenwich and Morton 8t., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 


St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C, : 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING ‘CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther nowies, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Piace, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S.. Cedar St.; 8S. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ge 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.; G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. OC. 

. 


A. M Mer. 
D CORPORATION, Norforlk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns 
man, Mgr.: Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 611 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; F. F. Hubach, 
i Sales Mer.. 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
er Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 


n 

W. First Sst., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Ne 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. cod 
Provident Bide. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., cna Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 
Philadelphia; Pa. Sou. 
delphia Office. 


Southern Rep.: 


3908 Franklin Ave., 
Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 


161 Devonshire 8t., 
Wm. B. Walker, 


Boston, 
Jalong, 


FORD COo., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford ‘Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bide. Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. 8. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, : 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, , 
H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; W. L. 


Okla., F. B. BF. Dunlap. Mgrs 
Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R 


illard, Mgr.;: Rich- 
; San Antonio, Tex., 

Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Selbert, “Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spri 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Cc. N. Knapp, Commerci 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

‘GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & .Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
Plowden. Griffin, .Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE Cco., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: Killick, 205- 
207 E. 7th 8St., Charlotte, N. on * Eckels, 141 


N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, vin: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. FP. Str tring- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad S8t., Richmond, Va. 

HALTON’'S SONS, THOS., “‘C’’ and Clearfi 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. : Dennis J. Dunn, ro 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. ©. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8. ©.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; O. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 

Specialty Co., P. O. Box 630, OChar- 


First 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., H. J. Waldron, 
National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain, 820 Comer Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 6656, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.;: G. F. Davis, 418 N. Third St.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La.: J. M. Keith, 
P. O. Box 6063, Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. ~~ 
525 Rhodes Haverty Bidg., Atianta, Ga O. 
ha 514 First National Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8. W., At- 
M, Terryber 
St., Washingto Ge 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps Alfr Lechler 519 
Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. OC, 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
~ C.., Chariotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 

Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P, ©. Box 1383. 
Ss. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; PF. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LOC EWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. , R. EB. Barnwell, V. P. 

LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

MAMHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Gadsden, 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allien & Jemison Co.,. Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Reacts 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent) 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co. 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Gratt- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 

Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
; Lenior, Bernhardt- 

Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Enoxville, W. fi Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main 8t., Greer, 8S: C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude S8t., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. ‘Shook. 
Jr., 1031 North 30th 8t., Birmingham, Ala. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN <9 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O . Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred ©. Tilso * 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. OC. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.;: Ww. 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn. : Vv. M. 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. ©.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MORTON MACHINE age Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co lotte, N. O. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMI ICAL O©O., INC.. 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. Pirst St., N, W. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps I. White, L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Chaxictic Office: J. aS Chase. 
Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro. 
C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick 8St., Payettevilie. 


Cc. 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Warehouse, Chattanooga, —" 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8&t., Providence, R. I. Sou. tie and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: T 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 5. C.; Otto Pratt, G 
ney, S. C.; H. L. nier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta ‘ 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville 8. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mgr.., Atlanta, Ga.: E. Moline. 
Augusta, Ga.: H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.;: L. BH. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer., St. 
Louis, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.;: C .A. Ornsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.;: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: 

J. St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
=~ B. ©. Browning, Tulsa, kla.; R. M. Brown- 

Kansas Olty. 


; ©. L. Fischer, St. 


Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 


Agent): 


Adol- 


= 
ye 
A 
|. 
Tex., 
Oity, 
Sou. 
Brooke, Mgr.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, ie Pt. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ey.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.;: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Me- | 
Oxia. Mo. 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lexington, N. C. U. 8S. Agents F. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Bog Ww. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner B dg.. Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. gr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & 


ann Supply Co.,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 

Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 

Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 

C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 5. C.; No jand 
.. Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and. Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Bou. 
Offices: Ga. John L. Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg , H. P. Worth, 


CO.., CHAS. A., York City. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., 


CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


age age A SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
ag Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 


CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: .Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP... 61 Broadway, New York 


‘cal Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- “Lentesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
ee SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 


enced WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Megr.: Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. ©. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 62:1 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
Jordan Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


8&8. RING A on 159 Bt., 
Providence, R. I. Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte. Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Gastonia “Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. O.: Bulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 's. C.; 

Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. CO. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mgr..,; 
520 — Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 

Reps. : B. F. Jr., Atlanta Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. T . 

Vi8COSE Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. O. 

H. Wick Rose, Mgr 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS bo Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Dalton Charlott tte, N. W. 
H. Porcher and R am 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta Ga. 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Sentles 

tlanta Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: oo Durham, 2029 East 
Pifth St.. Charlotte. N. CO. 


WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co.., Charlotte, N, CO. 


Active Spindle 
Hours Increase 


Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have operated during De- 
cember at 87.2 per cent capacity, on 
a single shift basis, compared with 
96.9 per cent for November last year 
and 79.3 per cent for December a 
year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place Decem- 
ber 31 totalled 31,442,174, of which 
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23,775,136 were active at ome 
during the month, with the avefave, 
on a single shift basis, being 27,413,- 


368, compared with 31,464,872; 24;- 


349,506, and 30,492,073 for Novem- | 


ber last year and 32,326,526; 24.- 
637,864, and 25,630,569 for Decem- 
ber a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for December 
totalled 6,386,218,252 or an average 


_of 203 hours per spindle in place, 


compared with 6,966,828,759 and 
221 for November this year and 5,- 
950,905,474 and 184 for December a 
year ago. 

Statistics for States 
follow: 

Spinning spindles in place Decem- 
ber 31 totalled 19,094,570, of which 
16,831,244 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 
19,107,506 and 17.016, 718 for No- 
vember last year, and 19,083 052 and 
16,855,940 for December a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for December 
totalled 4,991,050,596 or an average 
of 261 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 5,495,197,004 and 288 
for November last year and 4,585.- 


822,924 and 240 for December a 


year ago. 

Active spindle hours for December 
and the average per spindle in place 
were: 

Alabama, 456,877,186 and 245. 

Georgia, 761,888,230 and 230. 

Mississippi, 48,507,745 and 224. 

North Carolina, 1,324,641,369 and 
215. 

South Carolina, 1,948,231,120 and 
342. 

Tennessee, 196, 259 612 and 332. 

Texas, 43 066,628 and 153. 

Virginia, 169,483,732 and 250. 


Cloth Mills Run 
On Better Basis 


Raleigh, N. C.—During December, 
1932, the textile industry in the 
United States consumed 440,062 
bales of cotton and wove 292,359,000 
yards of cotton cloth, according to 


figures released through the Depart- 


ment of Consérvation and Develop- 
ment. In both respects the industry 
was more active than during the 
same month a year ago, though as 
compared with November, 1932, the 
consumption of cotton was off about 
sixty-three thousand bales, but the 
production of cotton cloth was great- 
er by forty-three million yards. It 
appears, therefore, that the cloth 
mills operated on a better basis than 
the yarn mills during December. 
During the same month a year ago 
the industry consumed 415,401 bales 
and produced slightly more than 254 


23 


million yards of cloth, and in Novem- 
ber, 1932, 503,722 bales of cotton 
were consumed and 249 million yards 
of cloth were woven. 

Most of the December, 1932, cot- 
ton consumption was in the four 
Southern States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bara, which States accounted for 
332,162 of. the 440,062 bales con- 
sumed by all States, or almost ex- 
actly 75 per cent of the total. North 
Carolina mills, consumed 100,751 
bales as compared with 124,126 dur- 
ing November. All cotton growing 
States consumed 421,499 bales as 
compared with 67,913 for the New 
England States and 14,310 for all — 
other States. 

The cloth mills made a rather fa- 
vorable showing during December. 
Their production was 292,359,000. 
yards as compared with 249,054,000 
yards in November and with 254,- 
692,000 yards in December a year 
ago. December, 1932, production . 
was less than sales by twenty-nine 
million yards. However, shipments 
amounted to only about 279 million 
yards, so that stocks on hand were 
about the same at the end as at the 
beginning of the month. 


To Build Cloth Mill 


Bremen, Ga.—A mill building will 
be constructed by the Sewell Manu- 
facturing Company, W. P. Sewell, 
owner. The building will be one- 
story, 80x130 feet, modern in every 
respect. Clothing will be manufac- 
tured. | 


Southern Railway System 
New Train Fares 


14,-Cent Per Mile One-Way 


Tickets on sale between all sta- 
tions, Charlotte, Mooresville, Bar- 
ber, Hickory, Marion and Ashe- 
ville. 


One-way fares from Charlotte, N. 
C., to some of the principal points. 


Mooresville, N. $0.43 
Statesville, N. C.. 
Hickory, N. C. 
Morganton, N. . 1.66 
Marion, N. C... 
Asheville, 


Tickets on sale daily beginning 
Sunday, January 15th, good in 
coaches only. 


Economical—Safe—Comfortable 
Leave Your Automobiles at Home 


“Travel by Train” 
Ask Ticket Agents 


4 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
|. 
= 
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THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


SEVERAL Fine PLANTS 


Rock Hill is a nice town and filled with pleasant, pro- 
gressive-minded people. The business section has a 
friendly atmosphere that is impressive and agreeable, and 
makes one feel that this is indeed a good town. 

There are a number of nice mills here doing a steady 
business, and Highland Park Mill, which has been stop- 
ped for quite awhile, is being fitted to manufacture a 
different product, which in the past, was gingham. This 

mill is expected to start up again soon. 


ARAGON-BALDWIN CoTTOoN MILLS 


This was our first stop, and we've never had a finer 
welcome than was extended us by Superintendent Arthur 
S. Jarrett and the resident manager and assistant treas- 
urer, E. O. Hull. 


This mill is running full time day and night, on broad- 


cloth, sheeting and pongees. 
and 462 looms. 

The overseers are: J. H. Bauknight, carder; J. B. 
Threat, spinner; R. V. Revell, weaver; J. F. Ford, cloth 
room: H. M. Belk, master mechanic and cotton man. 
D. M. Harrison and L. A. Burrell are loom fixers who 
believe in keeping posted. E. B. Moon has charge of the 
refreshments and cold drinks. | 

Aragon is a beautiful, well kept village, nice houses, 
lawns and flowers, which make an attractive appearance. 


There are 22,640 spindles 


INDUSTRIAL Cotton Mitts Co. 


This is where our friend L. D. Pitts, president and 
treasurer, reigns, with T. B. Jackson, secretary, and I. B. 
Cauthen, assistant treasurer. J. A. Wooten is superin- 
tendent. 

Mrs. Annie Smith, attractive widow, is one of the 
busiest persons at this place. She has been here 30 years 
and probably knows as much about the business as do 
the officials. She has a desk in the superintendent’s of- 
fice and helps in any and every way possible. She has 
bought and paid for a nice 8-room home and an acre of 
land, canned several hundred jars of fruits, jellies, 
jams and vegetables from her own lot. “Miss Annie” is 
loved by all who know her. 


The overseers here are: R. P. Jackson, carder; T. F. 
Starne, spinner; J. W. Trigg, weaver; W. E. Hartsell, 
cloth room; G. W. Paxton, dyer; 5. K. Lineberger, mas- 
ter mechanic. T. L. Jackson is head loom fixer. 

Mr. Pitts showed us some of his famous sanforized 


(shrunk) denims, which will delight the heart of those 
who are accustomed to having to allow for shrinkage, 
when making overalls. 


WINNSBORO, S. C. 


WINNSBORO MILLS 


When A. E. Jury, agent, made an address before the 
Southern Textile Association in Hendersonville last June 
on the upkeep of mill villages, a number of people thought 
he was ‘‘just talking.” Well, a visit to his beautiful mill 
village will convince any one that his expressions were 
sincere and backed by experience and results. There 
could not possibly be more ideally landscaped grounds or 
a more ideally kept village. 

G. H. Lokey, superintendent, has been here quite a 
while and is getting fat on the job. M. A. Kirkland, 
assistant superintendent, is a very pleasant young man. 
C. A. Sims is overseer winding and G. M. Dean, over- 
seer twisting. Their departments are in nice order. 

D. F. Clark, genial overseer carding No. 1, though 
crippled from an auto accident five years ago, escorted 
us over that big plant and helped us find our friends. 
W. Y. Buchanan is second hand in carding; J. A. Cook 
is sample man; J. H. Owens, in charge of yarn control; 
M. H. McLendon, overseer carding in No. 2; H. L. Sar- 
gent, overseer spinning; C. H. Gartman, second hand. in 
spinning No.-1; John Dove, second hand in spinning 
No. 2. 

Out on the lawn between the two mills a pair of gentle 
soft-eyed deer were grazing and were not at all afraid. 
Really they seemed to want to make ‘Aunt Becky” wel- 
come. | 


GREER, S. C. 


Victor-MONAGHAN MILLS 


It had been a long time since we had visited this mill, 
where F, L. Still, superintendent, and his fine overseers 
work together in perfect harmony and results are plainly 
apparent. Everything is in good order and cleanliness 
is the watchword. | 

W. B. Shannon, overseer weaving, M. E. Christopher, 
overseer drawing-in, B. A. Burnett, second hand in weav- 
ing, M. E. Carver, G. C. Lowery and T. B. Adair, loom 
fixers, are some of those we met in Mr. Shannon’s depart- 
ment. 
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E. C. Herrin and T. G. Stroud are overseers carding; 
C. W. Wade and J. W. Suttle, section men. 


The shop is an excellent one and A. C. Elmore, one of 
the finest master mechanics. V. D. Smith is a wide- 
awake shop man, and J. D. Bell, night mechanic, is one 
of the progressives. 

We enjoyed meeting the day force and just wondered 
if the night line was anything like as nice. . Mr. Still said 
they were, and asked us to look them over and see. 

Well, we met some of the night force and were delight- 
ed to find the same high type—clean, alert, interested 
and progressive. We remember L. J. Davidson, V. W. 
Wilson and J. E. Stone, loom fixers; J. C. Vaughn, watch- 
man; Rev. J. C. Nunnally, night overseer carding, who 
is greatly esteemed by all who know him; J. C. Flynn, 
a section man in carding; F. N. Jackson, night spinner; 
G. E. McMinn, night overseer -weaving; M. R. Casey, 
night.check man; Furman Neal, warp man; Jack Wham, 
overseer cloth room, has been here for years. Floyd Eng- 
lish is night overseer spinning. 

There is no finer organization anywhere than at this 
plant, and we shall look forward to meeting these good 
people again. We were royally entertained in the lovely 
home of Superintendent and Mrs. Still and their two fine 
boys, Billy and Cyril 


INMAN, 8S. 


INMAN MILLS 


James A. Chapman is president and treasurer, B. B. 
Bishop, secretary and assistant treasurer; J. A. Chap- 
man, Jr., vice-president. 

Robert Wilburn, overseer carding, started this card 
room up 31 years ago and has been on the job ever since. 
J. C. Boyce,-overseer weaving and assistant superintend- 
ent, has been hére since 1905. S. B. Smith is the genial 
overseer spinning; W. W. Gregory is overseer cloth room, 
and Fred Tindall, master mechanic. 

C. B. Gowan, Sam Mabry, L. E. Vaughn, Walter G. 
Wolfe and L. E. Wofford are other progressive textile 
men who read our paper in this pretty mill town. 


L. P. Duncan, the courteous young superintendent who 
recently died, is greatly missed in his community. 


Prints and broadcloth of excellent quality are made 
here. 


BATEBURG, S. C. 


MippiesurGc 


Mr. Frank Heymer, superintendent, is making things 
hum at this place and has an able foreman in each de- 
partment who work in hearty co-operation with him. J. 
H. Rayburn is overseer carding; C. O. Smith, overseer 
spinning and thoroughly in love with his work: S. S. 
Hinson is overseer weaving; T. S. Bauknight, overseer 
cloth room, and S. J. Neal, master mechanic. 


CHESNEE, §&. C. 


CHESNEE MILLs 


John A. Law is president and treasurer and C. M. Bis- 
sell, acting secretary. J. L. Jewell, superintendent, and 
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his overseers are to be congratulated on the order and 
cleanliness of the plant. 


The grounds are very attractive, too, and the entire 
place. impresses one that executive ability and high ideals 
have found expression here. gi 


It has been some weeks since I visited Chesnee, but 
haven’t forgotten the warm welcome and courteous assist- 
ance of J. E. Thompson, overseer weaving; T. G. Carr, 
second hand in weaving; J. R. Kirkpatrick, overseer 
carding, and W. H. Revell, overseer night carding. 


L. D. Moore 


OVERSEER CLotH Room, CANNON MILLs CoMPANY, 


Concorp, N. C. 


Mr. Moore is just as pleasant as he looks in this pic- 
ture, and has a host of friends who will appreciate this 
tribute to him. He. has been with the Cannon Mills 
Company 32 years, overseer the cloth room in Plant 2 
the entire time, and we hope 
that he stays on the job 32 
years more. 

He attributes his good 
health to congenial surround- 
ings and the splendid treat- 
ment accorded to him by the 
mill company. He says it is 
a real pleasure and an ap- 
preciated privilege to be as- 
sociated with such fine peo- 
ple. 

He has paid for a com- 
fortable home, given his five 
children a fair education, 
and is thankful for manv 
He was reared in Rockingham, and his first 


blessings. 
textile experience was in Great Falls Mill of that place. 

One of the greatest thrills and biggest surprises came 
when he was elected elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church at Concord, seven years ago, and his greatest 
grief two years ago when he lost his beloved wife. 


_FINGERVILLE, S. C. 


FRANKLIN Process SPINNING MILL, INc. 


It was almost night when we left Chesnee, but we 


reached the happy home of A. W. Young, superintendent, 


at Fingerville, and arrived in time for an old-fashioned 
country supper which was thorougly enjoyed. 

Fingerville is on North Pacolet River and is one 
among the oldest mills in the South——having been start- 
ed in 1839 by Joseph Finger. Some of the first houses 
that were built 90 years ago are still there. Some of the 
very first cards manufactured by Saco are still running: 
and 9 twisters, which, counting 10 hours per day, have 
run 84 years, are going strong. : 

Bud Malone, aged 56, says he came here at the age of 
three, and says that this mill, Valley Falls and Glendale 
“used to be all the cotton mills in the whole country.” 

Mr. Young is an experienced textile man and thorough- 
ly in love with his work. He gave the Southern Textile 
Bulletin to his overseers as a Christmas present. 

F. G. Lawing is carder and spinner; R. A. Calvert, 
twister and finisher; J. W. Bell, master mechanic. | 

Fingerville is a very picturesque spot. 


ne 
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SPINNING ROOM second hand. with 
twenty years experience would like to 
get in touch with mill needing overseer 
or second hand in spinning department 
that is run down to show his ability as 
organizer of both help and machinery. 
Good manager of help and production 
getter at the right cost and can furnish 
good references as to character and 
ability from former employer. A. D. H., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low 'Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—One Whitin card grinder: one 
section man on Whitin drawings and 
Woonsocket slubbers. If you are old, 
incompetent or a drunkard do not an- 
swer. Reference required. Apply to Box 
1184, Greensboro, N. C. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
1—C. & M. No. 25 Sewing and Roll- 
ing Machine, yardage counter. 
4—C. & M. Cloth Inspecting Ma- 
chines. 
M. Folders, 48”, 52” 
400—Tape Selvage Motions. 
350—-2 Harness Cams, Draper. 
12—lU'niversal No. 90 Quillers. 
| HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Gray Goods Prices Better 


st “Notwithstanding the larger vol- 


ume of orders booked during the 
week, prices on many constructions 
eased a little further. This applies 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
 §tatements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 38-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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principally to grey goods, including 
broadcloths, print cloths and sheet- 
ings. We understand there was also 
some further easing in prices of fin- 
ished goods and our information Is 
that percales and low count finished 
broadcloths sold in a fairly large way. 
On the other hand, rayon fabrics 
continue strong, including cloths used 
for lining, underwear and dress goods. 
Both rayon and rayon fabrics seem to 
be well balanced as to supply and 
demand. Most lines of colored goods 
are also in strong position and sales 
this week have again been well in ex- 
cess of production,’ Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Company 
reports. 

“The cotton textile industry is 
deeply. interested in the Jones Allot- 


ment bill for Farm Relief passed by 


the House of Representatives on Jan- 
uary 12. In it they see many dan- 
gers, for in the past so many attempts 
to hold up prices have completely 
failed. We have had, for instance, 
the attempt of Brazil to fix the price 
of coffee, the British the price of rub- 
ber, Cuba the production of sugar 
and our own Farm Board’s attempt 
to regulate the price of wheat and 
cotton. Should this bill, in anywhere 
near its present form, become a law 
we feel it would mean drastic curtail- 
ment of mill production, as we can- 


. not believe that any mill would ac- 


cumulate stocks beyond orders. Yet 
the point of view of buyers is that 
the passing of the allotment bill 


1, would enhance the value of their in- 


ventories and stimulate sales. 


“The cloth market has been dis- © 
appointing since the first of the year, 
consequent upon the many political 
and economic uncertainties that still 
exist, but events in the last few days 
indicate that the two parties may get 
together soon on urgent legislation.” 


Industrial Rayon 
| Expands Its Plant 


Cleveland.—Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration has just awarded a contract 
for a $100,000 expansion in its ad- 
ministration building at the plant 
here, according to Hiram S., Rivitz, 


president. The two-story office build- 


ing will be practically doubled in 
space, and when completed will house 
the engineering, purchasing and ad- 
vertising staffs, in addition to the ex- 
ecutive offices and other clerical de- 
partments now in the building. 

The construction contract has been 
given to the George A. Rutherford 
Company. Christian, Schwarzenberg 
& Gaede are the architects and engi- 
neers. 
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Located in easy reach of most Sou- | 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 
plete mechanical facilities and 
broad experience in the design and 

roduction of textile labels, tickets, 
caidas hang tags, ete. We are 
equipped b: th to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs — 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers, 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON. SOUTH CAROLINA 


Patents granted 
and pending 


Continuous wick 


gives thorough 


Oil i's supplied at 
actual contact, 
where most needed. 


PERFECTED Ring lubrication. 


pays a definite profit 


HE PERFECT automatic lubrication of DIAMOND 

FINISH Eadie Rings for twisting is |. Continuous. 
2. Adequate. 3. Clean. The exclusive patented de- 
sign delivers oil ALL AROUND the ring, in just the 
right quantity. Absolute cleanliness is assured. The 
advantages gained are: |. Increased production be- 
cause of no stoppage, faster speeds, less cleaning. 
2. Cleaner, more even yarn. 3. Heavier travelers 
with longer life can be used. 


Whitinsville (Mass) 
SPINN ING RING CO. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
| By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


Published 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxtns 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 


tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
$1.25 dyer. - Price, $1.50. | 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nose 
A handy and complete reference book. Vest 


$1.00. size. Price, 50c. 


By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. 
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America’s Newest 
and Highest Speed 


Automatic Tenter 


Textile’s latest pat- 
ented Tenter Clip that 
includes the Gate Latch. 
Our nearest office will 
be glad to give you the 
whole story on this new 
Tenter and Tenter Clip. 


| SET | 


<> 


New York Office iF Southern Agent 
50 Church St. H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N.C, . 
Providence, R. 


om an af”: 


ATLANTA | 


All Kinds of 
| emicals 
MILL and OFFICE 
( A Concern is FORMS 
AARINS Known by the 
Customers It 
Keeps 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES ~ WASHBURN 


Manufactured by R ] N ] N re. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


COMPANY Gompeny 


CLINTON, IOWA | P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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